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The plans for the International Conference of the 
American republics, which is to meet in Mexico City 
on the 22d of October, are now well advanced. Sec- 
retary Hay has received assurances that every one of 
the eighteen governments has accepted in good faith 
the cordial invitation of President Diaz of Mexico to 
take part in the Conference, and that preparations 
for representation are nearly completed. It is ex- 
pected that the Bureau of American Republics, which 
is acting as the Committee of Arrangements, will have 
the names of all the delegates during this month. 

Arbitration will, it is expected, be the principal 
subject before the Conference. The other subjects 
on the provisional program are: an international 
court of claims; measures for the protection of in- 
dustry, agriculture and commerce, and for the develop- 
ment of means of communication between the coun- 
tries; and the reérganization of the Bureau of 
American Republics. It is left optional with the 
Conference whether its action on the subject of arbi- 
tration shall be retroactive, as demanded by Peru 
and Bolivia, or confined to future disputes, as desired 
by Chile. 

This Conference is certain to be the most important 
international political gathering ever convened on the 
Western Continent. It has had two predecessors, - 
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the Panama Congress of 1826, and the Washington 
Congress of 1889-90. It ought to be able to accomplish 
the two great projects which were before the Congress 
twelve years ago, but which both failed of realization. 
The powerful effort made by Mr. Blaine for closer 
commercial relations failed because the United States 
would not make what the South American delegates 
considered proper concessions in regard to our protec- 
tive tariff. The South American statesmen were too 
clever to enter into an argreement where the conces- 
sions were desired to be so largely on one side. This 
difficulty is certain to be great in the coming Confer- 
ence, but the reciprocity provisions in our present 
tariff will make it much easier of solution than it was 
in 1889. On the solution of this matter will depend 
very largely the success of any scheme for better 
means of communication, for the commercial relations 
and the means of intercommunication are only differ- 
ent sides of the same question. 

In the matter of arbitration there ought to be no 
serious difficulty. There was never any particular 
reason why the treaty of arbitration drawn by the 
Washington Conference in 1890 failed of ratification. 
It seems to have lapsed simply because general inter- 
est in the subject, on the part both of public men 
and of private citizens, was not strong enough to 
induce the governments to ratify it. But arbitration, 
as a practical means of settling controversies between 
nations, has made long strides since the Washington 
Conference met. In the twelve years since that time, 
almost as many disputes have been settled by this 
means as in the whole of the preceding part of the 
nineteenth century. This new American Conference 
also follows right on the heels of the Hague Confer- 
ence and the setting up of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. This great accomplishment makes it 
practically certain that the Mexico City Conference 
will adopt some arbitration project which will be rati- 
fied by the American governments. This, we are 
sure, is the one great object which Mr. Hay had in 
view when he suggested the Conference. 

Just what form the arbitration scheme will take 
cannot now be foretold. ‘The treaty of 1890 was so 
framed as to permit the European countries to become 
parties to it. The United States and Mexico are 
parties to the Hague Treaty and the International 
Court. The thing, therefore, which it seems ought 
naturally to be done is the drafting of a treaty by 
which all the nineteen American republics shall pledge 
themselves to submit differences between them, which 
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diplomacy cannot solve, to the Hague Court. This 
would be an accomplishment of the highest order. 
It would make it necessary and inevitable that the 
powers which signed the Hague Treaty should admit 
to representation in the Permanent Court all the 
American nations, thus bringing practically the whole 
of the globe within the provisions of the great peace 
convention. 

The coming Conference might draft a treaty pro- 
viding for a purely American Court for American 
controversies, and thus do immense good, but such a 
course would not begin to compare in grandeur and 
usefulness with the other. All possible influence 
ought to be brought to bear, if any should be neces- 
sary, to induce the Mexico Conference to bring the 
whole of America into participation in the Hague 
Court. In arbitration no hemispheric considerations 
ought to be allowed to weigh. In its practical work- 
ings none have ever been allowed, though they have 
sometimes tended to manifest themselves. Arbitra- 
tion is a universal, world principle. It has crossed 
hemispheric lines, oceans, race boundaries. An 
American scheme for American states only would be 
without doubt of great value in this hemisphere, but 
it could hardly fail to strengthen the distrust which 
has always existed and still exists between the Old 
World and the New. Let America do the highest 
and best thing not only for herself, but for the world. 


Armaments and Crimes. 


In many minds a strange blindness and confusion 
of thought exists as to the means of avoiding war 
and preventing the immense crimes perpetrated by 
force. In the New York Journal for July 20 occurs 
an extraordinary illustration of this confusion. On 
one side of the editorial page is a leader entitled 
‘An International Crime”; on the other, one on “ A 
Hint from Italy.” Between the two is the picture 
of the big Italian battleship, the Regina Margherita. 

The right-hand editorial is devoted to a castigation 
of Great Britain for the crime which she is committing 
in South Africa, and to an arraignment of the powers 
of continental Europe for what the Journal considers 
their crime in standing silent while England is « de- 
stroying a nation by starvation ” and committing at- 
rocities which will leave her “no shred of reputation 
for humanity or for Christianity.” “Nothing in 
Europe’s history,” says the Journal, “is much more 
discreditable than its present attitude toward the 
Boer conflict.” 

The left-hand editorial begins: “Here is one of 
Italy’s new battleships.” The writer finds to his 
alarm that Italy has “five battleships of twenty knots 
and over,” while “we have not one.” “These five 
battleships . might make us endless trouble if we 
were so unfortunate as to have them against us. 
They could range our whole coast, destroying every- 
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thing afloat except our battleships and our fastest 
cruisers, and remaining themselves.in absolute secur- 
ity. They could cut off all trade between the United 
States, Cuba and Porto Rico,” and do a lot of other 
awful things which the editor catalogues, and “no 
battleships that we could send in pursuit of them 
could catch them.” The conclusion of the argument 
is left to the Journal's readers. It would be, of course, 
that the United States ought not to delay a moment 
in putting on the sea some battleships that could sup- 
posedly run these terrible Italian war-dogs down and 
destroy them. 

The Journal ought to know, if it has had its eyes 
open to recent events, that the course which it thus 
pictorially and dramatically urges results, wherever 
followed, in producing the very conditions which 
make such crimes as that in South Africa not only 
possible but inevitable. The great armaments of the 
world are responsible for the extinction of the Boer 
republics and the atrocities attending their destruc- 
tion, just as they were responsible for the permission 
of the Armenian massacres. The powers of Europe 
have not intervened to save the Boers from the clutches 
of England, because their armaments have paralyzed 
them and turned them into colossal cowards. They 
are utterly afraid to attempt anything, because of the 
terrific dangers ‘which would thereby be incurred. 
England has known this from the beginning. But 
for her great fleet of war vessels and the great arma- 
ments of her rivals, she would never have driven the 
Boers to the wall. The Transvaal government, in 
its turn, would never have ventured to stake its exis- 
tence on the wager of war, but for the comparatively 
immense armament with which after the Jameson 
raid it had surrounded itself. Such armaments are 
everywhere an impulsion to use them, if a supposedly 
weak object of attack can be found. 

Besides this, these great armaments make the 
nations less disposed to consider the rights of those 
whom force is crushing. They pervert their ideas 
and deaden and harden their feelings and sentiments. 
The heavily armed powers enjoy seeing the exploits 
of might. They constitute among themselves a sort 
of fraternity. Sentiments of humanity and justice 
have a hard time to live in the sight of big battalions, 
great guns and floating fortresses. The cultivation 
of force is essentially dehumanizing. Nothing has 
been more painful in the last three years than to see 
the keen relish with which the movements and con- 
flicts of armies and navies have been watched and 
commented on, and the stolid indifference so largely 
exhibited in regard to the violence and wrongs done 
to peoples,—to masses of human beings. When 
nations go into the business of might, right at once 
retires into the background. 

One of the saddest and most alarming effects of 
the great modern armaments is that they put the 


rights and liberties of all the small peoples in peril, 
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literally at the mercy of one after another of the big 
nations. Any one of the great powers may proceed 
as it likes against a small state to-day, and no other 
will interfere in even a pacific way to prevent the 
wrong. None is disposed todoso. None dares to do 
so, so great are the perils. These armaments, there- 
fore, open a direct way for the extinction of the small 
states by the separate aggressions of the large ones. 
If the great armaments continue, with the attendant 
greed and love of exhibition of power, the result will 
probably finally be the wiping out by violence of the 
independence of all the small states of the world. 
The trend is very strongly in that direction at the 
present time. 

The United States, it is true, has recently inter- 
vened ostensibly to save Cuba from oppression and 
make her independent,— not against a great power, 
which she never would have done, — but her benevo- 
lent intervention seems practically certain to end in 
the “benevolent assimilation” of all the peoples 
whom she so “disinterestedly” started out to set 
free. As her navy and army grow, she will be more 
and more disinclined to intervene with any humane 
intention. 

Who would intervene, if Russia, as is now feared, 
should proceed to seize Scandinavia and wipe out 
its independence, as she has done that of Finland? 
Which one of their rivals would say nay, if Germany 
should conclude to extend her sovereignty over Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, or if France should take 
over Belgium and Switzerland? What great power 
would even enter a protest, if the United States should 
take it into her head to annex the whole of Nicaragua 
or Costa Rica, or both? 

Only where the “interests” of the great armed 
powers lie in the same territories do they have any 
restraining influence over one another; and in such 
cases it is not their love of justice and the rights of 
weaker peoples that move them, — it is their dread of 
one another. It is the great powers’ fear of one 
another, not any respect for the rights of the native 
people, that has saved China from partition. 

We are not here, even indirectly, advocating armed 
intervention. That is another question. We are 
only pointing out the inevitable tendency of great 
armaments to make intervention of any kind to save 
small peoples from destruction impossible, and their 
further tendency to make the destruction of such 
peuples certain. 

It is much more creditable to a great newspaper’s 
heart that it sees and cries out against the almost un- 
paralleled political crime in South Africa, than it is to 
its head that it advocates with all its journalistic re- 
sources the rivalry by our government of the naval 
strength of the military powers. Every battleship 
added to our navy will, for the two reasons given 
above, increase the impossibility of our government’s 
ever intervening to save the existence of a people. 
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It will inevitably decrease the desire to do so, and at 
the same time promote aggressiveness on our own 
part against weak peoples. 

The greatest peril to liberty and human rights to- 
day, in their national aspects, is the immense armies 
and navies of the time. These priceless blessings 
cannot be saved unless the armaments are checked 
and finally destroyed. Instead of urging the country 
on to the building of the swiftest ships of war, the 
New York Journal, and all other journals which have 
any clear vision of the meaning and pricelessness of 
human liberties and “human rights, ought, morning 
and evening, wherever their numberless sheets are 
sold, to utter a perpetual warning against the policies 
and the instruments of the growing tyranny of brute 
force in its modern form. The time has come to 


cease glorifying rifles, cannon and ships of war. Our 
true defences are something very different. These 


are our enemies, whom we are beginning to harbor 
within our own gates. They have already wounded 
us more sorely than we know, and they will strike us 
a still deadlier blow in the years to come. 

It is the shallowest of wisdom, in the press or any- 
where else, to be systematically destroying with one 
hand what one is trying devotedly and earnestly to 
build with the other. 

ine 


Editorial Notes. 


The International Law 
founded in 1873, has grown to be an or- 


Association, 

International 

Law Conference. a : . 
ganization of much distinction and influ- 


ence. It has a membership of nearly three hundred 
and fifty, including many of the leading jurists of different 
countries. The Association is to hold its twentieth con- 
ference this year at Glasgow, at the invitation of the 
Lord Provost and corporation of the city, beginning on 
the 20th of this August. The conference will be pre- 
sided over by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
the Earl of Halsbury, and will discuss many questions of 
The first 
subject to be taken up will be the proposed international 


great importance in international relations. 


rules of marine insurance, which have been under con- 
sideration for two years. The subject of international 
execution of foreign judgments will also come up in 
reports from the national committees. 
of arbitration agreements by international tribunals, the 
position of pauper litigants in the various legal systems, 


marriage laws, trading with the enemy, the status of 


The working out 


foreign curators of lunatics in the English courts, the 
relations between Scottish and French law, the responsi- 
bility of neutral states for the actions of their individuals, 
make the full 
Council by whom the program has been prepared are 


program a very one. The Executive 


hoping for a large attendance of the members of the 


Association, 
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The recent Yearly Meeting of the So- 
aes ciety of Friends in England issued under 


Peaceable Spirit. ‘ hs 
the above caption an admirable address to 


its members and to the Christian churches, from which 
we are glad to quote the following passages : 


« War has laid its spell of hate even upon the Church 
of Christ, in strange discord with her message of redeem- 
ing love. ‘The political origins of the conflict are beside 
our present purpose. The avalanche has fallen, and now 
it is the ruin in its path that compels considera- 
tion. Confronted with war’s aftermath, the Christian 
conscience is ill at ease, and the way is open for the 
peaceable spirit of the gospel to reassert itself in mind 
and heart. 

‘«Many who at first supported the war with honest 
conviction recognize the moral deterioration that has 
marked its progress. Individuals have made heroic 
sacrifices for a cause which they believed to be just; 
many have borne with resignation the heaviest sorrow 
which can darken the home; but in the nation as a 
whole the merciless logic of war has induced the sup- 
pression of the nobler impulses, and has shut the door 
on the promptings of love. As passion has risen the old 
story has been repeated, and once more the malice of 
man has trampled on the life of Christ. How lurid is 
the scene before us —in Africa the long-drawn struggle, 
with its roll of disease and death, the devastation of the 
land, the burning of homesteads, the driving of destitute 
women and children into vast camps, the widening gulf 
of hate and bitterness between the two races; and in 
England the reign of prejudice, the fever of passion, the 
riots, the orgies in our streets, the preaching of vengeance 
by the press, and even from some pulpits. 

“The defamation of our foes, which has defiled the 
columns of eur secular, and even of our religious, press, 
cannot by any jugglery of logic be accommodated to the 
sublime command, ‘ Love your enemies.’ The un-Chris- 
tian spirit which denounces ‘ magnanimity,’ and insists 
on a ‘fight to a finish,’ has swept like a parching desert 
wind through the churches. Conceal it as we may, we 
have been betrayed into inconsistencies which stand ex- 
posed to a scofting world, and weaken our testimony to 
God’s redeeming love. In condoning militarism the 
Christian Church destroys with one hand the edifice of 
love which she seeks to build with the other. It is her 
call to purify the national conscience, to build up na- 
tional character, and to insist that, in corporate as in 
individual life, the one standard of conduct must be the 
standard of Christ. As an apologist for war, she 
abdicates her function. 

“The platform and the press to-day proclaim aloud 
the false doctrine of force, and men will scarcely brook 
the slower methods of peace. But in South Africa force 
has not solved, but complicated, the racial and _ political 
problem. And in China the barbarism of the allied inter- 
vention, with its atrocities in the name of Europe, must 
for long years retard missionary effort, and stamps with 
hypocrisy a civilization which professes brotherhood, but 
practices revenge. 

“The issue lies plain before the Christian Church. 
On the one hand we see a growing reliance on mili- 
tary power for material ends; on the other, the ideal of 
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righteousness and love as the bond and foundation of 
empire. The ideal tarries through want of faith in the 
practical efficacy of the spirit and teaching of Christ. 
We appeal to the churches to wake to their high task of 
maintaining a faith which shall make no compromise 
with evil, but penetrate life with the Master’s spirit of 
peace.” 





Joseph Cook, who died on the 24th of 
June at his summer home, Cliff Seat, Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., was a man of remarkable 
power in many directions. In his own field he had no 
peer. In fact, by his peculiar genius and prodigious 
moral force, he made his field and occupied it all alone 
While religious interpreta- 


Joseph 
Cook. 


as few men have ever done. 
tion and apologetics constituted his central theme, he 
made this touch every phase of moral reform, and tre- 
mendous were the blows that he delivered against the 
social and political sins and organized evils of the time. 
He had his limitations, his large idiosyncrasies, some of 
them possibly amounting to defects; at least those who 
had not the power to follow him, and people of the 
world who had no sympathy with him and wished him 
failure, considered them such. Mr. Cook was an uncom- 
promising believer in high and righteous living. No 
man perhaps ever had a deeper and more reverential 
sense than he had of God, of his omnipresence, his ex- 
haustless power, his unceasing wisdom and his holy law. 
To him human life had no low plane on which men and 
women might safely pass a part of their time. No man 
had a higher conception than he of the verity and vitality 
of the Christian faith, whatever may be thought of the 
correctness of some of his positions; and he believed in 
the universal application of its lofty and pure morality, of 
its love and goodwill to all human affairs, private, social, 
national and international. The influence which he had 
upon the religious life of his generation, on both its in- 
tellectual and its moral side, was very great and world- 
wide in its reach. 





Mr. Cook had been for many years a 
member and vice-president of the American 
Peace Society, and was deeply interested 
in its work. He was not a radical peace man. He be- 
lieved that war is sometimes righteous in great emer- 
gencies, or rather that it had been in the past. Some 
reasons, perhaps temperamental ones, prevented him 
from taking on this subject what seems to many to be 
the highest ground, as he did on other questions of re- 
form. Though a great admirer of John Bright, John G. 
Whittier and others of the radical peace school, he did 
not go with them to what they believed to be the logical 
But, nevertheless, he 
He believed 


Mr. Cook’s 
Peace Views. 


outcome of the gospel principles. 
believed with all his soul in universal peace. 
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that Christian morality ought to be carried into all inter- 
national relations; that Christianity has grown so power- 
ful that it is now responsible for the continuance of war. 
He believed in arbitration, in a permanent international 
tribunal, in special treaties of obligatory arbitration be- 
tween different countries. He often insisted on the codi- 
fication of international law, and the reformation of it 
into harmony with Christian principles. He wanted to 
see a periodic conference of the nations to facilitate the 
growth of friendship, of justice and of peace. He held 
that the gospel and not the sword is the agency to be 
used in the civilization of the pagan nations, and that the 
greed of commerce — though commerce he believed to 
be naturally a peacemaker— must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of international righteousness and 
brotherhood. American cormorant imperialism and 
British jackal imperialism, as he called them, had no 
He believed in a “cos- 
mopolitan moral federation” of the nations, not in an 
alliance of force. He declared that the Nicaragua canal, 
or any other isthmian waterway, if one should ever be 
constructed, should be forever neutralized. On all these 
great subjects, no man had a truer, larger, clearer world- 
outlook than he. He often spoke on them with great 
eloquence and power. Those who heard it can never 
forget his masterly speech in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on the occasion of the visit of the English Arbitration 
deputation in 1887. One of the grandest recent ad- 
dresses made by him was that at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference last year on “The Higher Levels of Arbitra- 
tion,” printed at the time in this journal. In this address 
he rose to something like the vigor of his days of health, 


more courageous critic than he. 


and his thought and moral vision never seemed stronger 
and clearer. He died as he had lived, with his large 
mind and soul full of great thoughts and sentiments 
about the grandeur of the universe, the majesty of God, 
and the redemption and unification of humanity. He 
saw again the great vision of Isaiah, and the vision is 
approaching its fulfilment. 





Commander Schroeder, governor of 
Guam, has been telling the truth about 
the hoodlamism of the marines out there, 
and the government, instead of praising him, has, through 
Secretary of the Navy Long, boxed his ears and told 
him that he ought to have kept his mouth shut. The repu- 
tation of the “ flag’s defenders” must not be lowered by 
letting the public know about their thefts of private 
property and other iniquities! The public must be kept 
thinking they are pure and honorable fellows, whether 
they are or not! Into the merits of this particular case 
it is not material that we should go. 
illustration of the habit of governments and supporters 


Cover It 
All Up! 


It is only another 
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of war in general to cover up the moral leprosy which 
always goes along with armies. It has been so in the 
Philippines, shame to tell; it has been so in South Africa ; 
It has 


Soldiering has been considered a busi- 


it is so in France, in Germany, everywhere else. 
always been so. 
ness where nice notions of moral cleanness were not ex- 
pected to prevail. It has its own permitted standards of 
conduct so different from those of private life that the 
less the public know about what goes on around camps 
and barracks the better it is considered to be. 
time of the press and telegraph it is difficult to keep 
such things covered up. They leak out; and the knowl- 
edge of their prevalence and loathsomeness is doing 


In our 


much to create disgust with the whole business of war. 
The government veil thrown over the corruption blinds 
a good many excellent people still, but it does not blind 
everybody. The government’s indifference, apologies 
and defences make many good people believe that such 
immoralities do not exist or are greatly exaggerated, 
If the actual facts, however, could be fully portrayed to 
the public eye and mind, the glamour of soldiering 
would turn at once into pitchy blackness. War, like all 
other great evils, can only continue to exist by covering 
up its deformities and putting on it a fair exterior. How 
long will sensible men and pure women allow themselves 
to be deceived as to its true character by the shining 
garb —the gold lace and tinsel — that is flung over its 
ghastly skeleton ! 





The annual report of the General Council 


re rn of the Belgian Labor Party to the recent 


Socialists. 
Congress held at Liége gives interesting 


information of the progress of anti-militarism among the 
Belgian Socialists, especially the young men. “ The groups 
of Young Socialist Guards,” says the report, “ continue to 
With 
tireless devotion, by speech and by writing, they pursue 
At the period of the 
drawing of lots they published their annual papers, Le 
Conscrit (The Conscript) and De Loteling (The Lot- 
drawing), fifty-five thousand copies of which were printed 
and sent by post to the soldiers. Thousands of anti-mili- 
tarist manifestoes were distributed more than a 
hundred meetings and public demonstrations organized.” 
The report further says that during the days of the draw- 
ing of lots, in coéperation with the Luxemburg Socialist 


deserve the entire confidence of the Labor Party. 


their anti-militarist propaganda. 


and 


Federation, they organized in that province open-air 
In this 
way the number of Socialist votes was considerably 


meetings in all the chief places of the canton. 


increased at the elections in 1900. 
October these Young Socialist Guards “got out their 
journal, La Caserne (The Barracks), and distributed it 
They held 


At the beginning of 


among those who were entering the army.” 
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their annual Congress at Alost, at which the discussions 
were able and the resolutions vigorous. They have been 
publishing the past year a monthly journal, LZ’ Anti-mili- 
tariste, which has three thousand subscribers. Through 
their influence the International Federation of Socialist 
Youth was formed at Paris last year, which has its head- 
They carry on an active propa- 
ganda even in the army. In this struggle against 
militarism they have found earrest helpers among old 
soldiers who are Socialists, and who have formed of them- 
selves a national federation. A number of these encourag- 
ing anti-militarist developments have taken place the 


quarters at Brussels. 


past year, and they have their counterpart in many parts 
of Europe. 





The /leruld of Peace says that the re- 


Saas turn visit paid to the workers of Great 


French Workers. aie : : a 
Britain by fifty representative Frenchmen, 


who were delegates from trades unions in France, was 
very successful.” This visit, which took place in the 
middle of June, was in return for a visit paid by English 
workmen to their French brethren during the Exposition 
last summer. The delegates from the French trades 
unions took with them to London an address which con- 
tained a strong protest against war. In reference to 
compulsory military service, of which France has had a 
prolonged trial, the address said : “ We have long suffered 
from this form of slavery. We know too well the de- 
grading moral and physical effects that compulsory mili- 
tary service produces on a people. It warps the spirit 
of initiative, smothers all desire for independence, and 
withers up the sense of self-respect.” These working- 
men have a very clear conception of the degradations 
and burdens of the present military system of Europe, 
and we hope they will persist in their protests until not 
a workingman can be found in all Europe who is unwilling 
to join them in their propaganda. When the working- 
men are thoroughly united and learn how to use their 
ballots, they will be able to compel every constitutional 
government in Europe to take active measures for dis- 
armament. The workers of Great britain, if thoroughly 
aroused, ought to be able to make it impossible for con- 
scription ever to get a foothold on English soil. 





The United Society of Christian En- 


3 . . . 
Soren deavor is rapidly becoming one of the most 


Endeavor. Pes ‘i 
powerful agencies in existence for the pro- 


motion of international friendship, unity and peace. If 
it had not taken up this work as one of its special objects, 
its influence, from the very nature and methods of the 


organization, would be almost as great as the positive 
adoption of this line of service can make it. 
now over sixty thousand societies in the organization, 


There are 
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with a membership of nearly four millions. At the 
twentieth international convention held at Cincinnati last 
month, at which the attendance was the largest on record, 
Secretary John Willis Baer said in his annual report: 

“One of the most gratifying facts to report is steady 
growth in foreign and missionary lands. Indeed, nothing 
shows the adaptability of Christian Endeavor to every 
climate and country more than the fact that there are 
national Christian Endeavor unions in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
France, Spain, Germany, South Africa, India, China, 
Mexico and Japan, and that Christian Endeavor leaflets 
and constitutions may now be found in Chinese, Japanese, 
Malagasy, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Bulgarian, Armenian, 
Siamese, German, French, Italian, Greek, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, Dutch, Norwegian, Welsh, Australian, Hungarian, 
Coptic, Mexican, Portuguese, Indian, the many dialects 
of India and Africa.” 

Mr. Baer was very modest in his language when he 
declared the Society to be “a broad interdenomina- 
tional, international and interracial brotherhood.” It is 
a brotherhood of young people, who, with those of 
kindred societies (which ought to be under the same 
banner), are to have all the world’s interests in their 
hands within a third of a century. It is entirely within 
the power of these millions of young men and women, 
the number of whom is increasing amazingly every year, 
in “every kindred and tribe and people and tongue and 
color and creed,” if they will set it before them as a clear 
and positive duty, to put an end absolutely and forever 
to all war, interdenominational, interracial and interna- 
tional, before the twentieth century is half gone. How 
could they please Him to whom they pledge their service 
better than by doing this? They would thereby be set- 
ting up the very central pillar of the House and Kingdom 
of God. 





The Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia held its thirty-fifth annual meeting 
at Buffalo from the 14th to the 17th of 
July. The meetings were held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, of which Rev. Frank S. Fitch, D. D., is 
pastor. Addresses were made and papers presented by 
Dr. S. F. Hershey of Boston; Andrew J. Palm of Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Belva A. Lockwood of Washington; Rev. 
Frank S. Fitch of Buffalo; Rev. L. W. Powers of Buffalo; 
J. M. Peebles, M. D., of Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. William 
P. Wilson of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Judge William N. Ashman of Philadelphia; Maria Free- 
man Gray of San Francisco; Rev. Julius E. Grammer 
of Baltimore; Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston, and 
others. Some of the subjects discussed were, “ Peace 
for the Individual, Home and Nation,” “ International 
Arbitration; the Hague Tribunal,” “The Church as an 
Agency for Peace,” “Peace the Right and Hope of 
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Mankind,” “ Who and What are War Makers?” “The 
Secret of Peace,” “Our Wars,” “Commerce as a Con- 
servator of Peace,” “ Substitutes for the Military System,” 
“ What can Women do for Peace?” “ Christ, the Author 
of Peace,” “Peace through the Laboring Man and 
Woman,” “Education of the Young for Peace,” ete. 
At the close of the meetings strong resolutions were 
passed of a similar character to those which the Union 
has been putting forth since its organization over a third 
of a century ago. Alfred H. Love, the founder of the 
Union and its president from the beginning, was reélected 
to that office. On the Sabbath preceding the opening 
of the anniversary meetings, many of the pastors of 
Buffalo spoke on the subject of peace, as they all had 


> 


been invited to do. 


ane —_—— 


Brevities. 


. The German and British governments have come 
to an agreement about the composition and powers of a 
joint commission to fix the boundary line between the 
Gold Coast and the //interland of Togoland in West 
Africa. The commission will leave for West Africa in 
September, probably. 


. . . The £cho of London, “after some fluctuations of 
conduct,” as Mr. Leonard Courtney says, “difticult to 
follow and still more difficult to understand,” has, like 
the Daily News, passed under new control and is to be 
run as an anti-jingo, anti-war journal. In its issue of 
June 25th, it printed strong testimonies of approval of 
its course from Mr. Bryce, Herbert Spencer, Mr. Court- 
ney, Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Clifford, the Dean of Durham, 
Lord Hobhouse, Lord Aberdeen, John Burns, Sir Robert 
Reid, Frederic Harrison, Lloyd George and others. 


. . . The last British loan of $300,000,000 carries the 
total addition to the national debt, on account of the war 
in South Africa, up to about $635,000,000. Besides this, 
about $200,000,000 has been raised by extra taxation. 
During the debate on the loan bill on the 4th of July, a 
member of the Commons said that if $400,000,000 more 
had to be borrowed (this is altogether probable), the 
national debt would be restored to the highest point it 
had ever reached, and the savings of sixty years would 
have been swept away. 


. . « Inhis Fourth of July address at Philadelphia, Wu 
Ting Fang, the Chinese ambassador, whom any country 
might well be proud to have as a citizen, said: “ The day 
is not far distant when love of country will be secondary 
to humanity as a virtue.” 


. . . The directors of the Old South Historic Work in 
Boston have published as a leaflet, No. 114 in the series, 
the text of the Ilague Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Controversies. 


, The Porto Rican legislature has passed a resolu- 
tion decreeing free trade with the United States, and on 
the 25th of July President McKinley issued a proclama- 
tion carrying out the decree. 
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, The latest reports show that the number of Chinese 
in the United States has decreased 17,675 in ten years. 
We wonder that any of them remain in a country whose 
exclusion laws earmark them as irredeemable pagans. 


On the 27th of June the Women’s Universal 
Peace Alliance held in Paris, in the hall of the Learned 
Societies, a meeting to protest against the impending 
destruction by the Turks of the Christians in Macedonia. 
An appeal from thirty-three Macedonian and Bulgarian 
Women’s Societies was presented, and strong addresses 
were delivered by the president, Princess Wiszniewska, 
Professor Marillier and others. The powers which signed 
the Berlin Convention were appealed to, to see that 
Article 23 of that convention was carried out. 


At the time of the recent railroad machinists’ strike 
at Atlanta, Georgia, Ilon. Hoke Smith said, when some 
of the Technology students took the place of the strikers : 
“]T do not consider that a State institution should tolerate 
within its walls as students, supported by the money of 
the State, young men to take the places of other men 
who have quit work because they believe they have a 
grievance and want to arbitrate it, but are not allowed to 
doso.” He spoke in the strongest terms of the principle 
of arbitration as involving the welfare of the nation, and 
said that it ought to have the support of every class. 


. George Kennan has been expelled from Russia 
as a person “politically unsafe.” This action has un- 
doubtedly resulted from the government’s soreness over 
Kennan’s exposure, years ago, of the horrors of the 
political prisons in Siberia. It is difficult to conceive 
what purpose, except pure vindictiveness, the officials can 
have had in mind. The exile system has been abolished 
by the present Czar, partly because of the light which 
Kennan let in upon it. His expulsion at the present 
time cannot keep from the light the further evils of the 
government. It will only increase the knowledge of 
them and the condemnation of them by the civilized 
world. Russia will some day discover that Kennan was 
one of her best friends, and will probably erect a monu- 
ment to him in St. Petersburg. 


The War Wreck. 


BY ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE, 





From the camp of war— the camp accurst 

A sad young mother and child were thrust; 

Out in the dark and the cold and rain, 

Seeking for love in the world in vain. 

Down to the sea with its fatal charms, 

She flies with her burden crushed in her arms; 
Down to the sea, for refuge at last, 

Where a ship puts out with a war-fiend’s blast. 
She croucheth low on the wave-licked shore, 
But heedeth not the sea’s wild roar: 

sut a soldier’s huzza for home and wife, 

Falls on her ear, and crushes her life. 

Have courage, O woman, for wrecks like thine, 
Lie thick in the filth of the battle line. 

But the bright high-noon of cleansing draws near, 
When they that are Mighty in hosts shall appear, 
To tell the great story, to say the last word, 
Spoken out from the Infinite Heart of God. 
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The Best Methods to Prevent the 
Growth of the Military Spirit. 


BY EX-PRESIDENT EDWARD Il, MAGILL. 


That there has been a sudden growth or development 
of the military spirit in the world at large, and that the 
general tendency of the world toward militarism is greater 
at the present time than at any period in the past, can- 
not be substantiated by the facts of history. It is not 
that the war fever beats with a stronger pulsation through- 
out the world to-day than ever before, but our own nation, 
having lived in a manner its life apart from the rest of 
the world for its first one and a quarter centuries, seems 
now to have caught the fever and to have entered into 
rivalry with what are called the “great powers” for the 
supremacy and extent of empire over land and sea. Our 
Monroe Doctrine, while seemingly limiting us to this 
continent, is in reality an assumption of control, or par- 
tial control, of vast territories over which we have no 
possible claim, and, in a way, we are thus placed in a 
position very nearly like that occupied by the other 
nations who have long claimed the name of the great 
powers of the world. While might continues to make 
right there is no way to check the tendency of these 
powers toward self-assertion, monopolizing the posses- 
sions of others, and changing and rechanging the map of 
the world by the force of arms. The partial disarmament 
of the nations proposed by the Czar of Russia would have 
been found an impracticable means of preventing this re- 
sult. It was doubtless well intended, but the means pro- 
posed were wholly inadequate for the result sought. This 
was one practical outcome of the Conference at The Hague. 

Our comparative remoteness from the other great 
nations, and our claim to a method of self-government 
unknown to them, have conspired thus far to keep us 
out of the great strife of the other nations to preserve 
what they call the “balance of power.” But this very 
remoteness is fast losing its isolating effect in these days 
of constantly increasing rapid transit, by steam and elec- 
tricity, by land and sea. And now that the intercom- 
munication of thought, by telegraph and telephone, with, 
or even without, wires, is tending to fuse distant nations 
into one, our remoteness from the rest of the world 
is daily becoming less and less apparent; and as it was 
this remoteness of situation and difference in govern- 
mental methods that isolated us, and as the distance is 
thus diminishing, and by rapid interchange of thought 
the whole world becomes more and more clos ly allied, 
the time seems to be approaching when the causes which 
confined this people to a single continent will have wholly 
ceased to produce their original effect. 

Therefore, in considering this vast subject of the growth 
of the military spirit, we may as well do so at once on the 
basis which is becoming more and more real with every 
passing year,— namely, that we are one race; that racial 
distinctions are being gradually obliterated, and that all 
the world are really akin; or, in the expressive words of 
Garrison, “Our country is the world, and our country- 
men are all mankind.” Upon this basis then, toward 
which the world is advancing, how can we best prevent 
the growth of the military spirit? Everything that aids 


in the better understanding of one people by another 
will tend toward the cultivation of harmony in their rela- 
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tions, hostile feelings being generally a result of a want of 
proper understanding of, and appreciation of, each other. 

Commercialism, as it is upon selfish considerations, and 
dangerous as it therefore is in its tendency toward the 
establishment of low ideals, still contains this favorable 
element, that it helps to a better understanding of our 
fellowmen, and binds natiohs together on a basis of self- 
interest and mutual protection. Hence, in the present 
condition of the race, an extended commerce has an im- 
portant share in the introduction of widely separated 
nations to each other, and causing their intercourse on 
a basis of universal peace. Thus, as history shows us by 
numerous examples in the past, an inferior motive and 
lower ideal is made to play its part, for the time being, 
to lead us onward and upward to higher things. When 
peace is profitable to nations and to individuals, and war 
is seen to be destructive of their best interests, it is 
much easier to secure the blessings of peace and avoid 
the horrors of war. Thus war is likely to be abolished 
for economic reasons long before the race reaches that 
degree of culture and civilization and moral and religious 
development that would make its continued existence 
impossible. Thus, in what is called the “ Real Conversa- 
tions” of the English critic, Wm. Archer, in the Critic 
for April, Thomas Hardy is made to say: “Oh yes! war 
is doomed. It is doomed by the gradual growth of the 
introspective faculty in mankind, of their power of putting 
themselves in another’s place, and taking a point of view 
that is not theirown. Not to-day nor to-morrow, but in 
the fullness of time, war will come to an end, not merely 
for moral reasons, but because of its absurdity.” 

The reasoning of the great Russian economist, Bloch, 
will here occur to every one. He shows that wars will, in 
a few generations, be made impossible as well as absurd 
by the constantly increasing power of the weapons of war. 

Our own Revolutionary War, which we Americans 
have from our early youth been taught to excuse as the 
most excusable of all wars, was treated by our ambas- 
sador, Andrew D. White, in a notable address given in 
Philadelphia a few years ago on “ Evolution versus Rev- 
olution,” as not merely wrong on general grounds, as 
all wars must be for professing Christian peoples, but a 
great political blunder, for, he reasoned, if the same ability 
shown by that remarkable body of men who formed the 
Constitutional Convention had been devoted to proper 
diplomatic measures from the beginning, they could have 
secured all of the independence sought without shedding 
a drop of human blood. He maintained that the tact 
and ability manifested in bringing the thirteen states into 
harmony as one united people after the war was over 
would have produced the desired result without war if 
begun in 1775, He further maintained that if thus settled 
that hostile feeling between the United States and the 
mother country, which a century and a quarter has not 
wholly allayed, might have been entirely prevented. By 
a conclusive line of argument he further showed that 
our War of the Rebellion was equally avoidable, and has 
left equally unfortunate results. 

Indeed, it can be truly said that wars never settle any- 
thing. They only make the parties willing to arbitrate, 
which always has to be done after the war is over, and 
if calmly and reasonably entered upon at first, would 
have settled the points at issue better than they can 
ever be settled by the insane and absurdly expensive 
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method of resorting to arms. The constant cultivation 
and encouragement of this important thought is one of 
the most effective means of “preventing the growth of 
the military spirit.” 

But, says the objector, evolution is so slow a method 
that it can never take the place of revolution. And why 
not, if it can be shown to be more complete and effective, 
as well as free from the objection of the great cost of 
blood and treasure? If the practice of dueling, which 
was common in most if not all of our states in my youth, 
can be, as it has been, almost completely abolished in our 
own country, and greatly diminished among all civilized 
peoples the world over, within the limits of a single life- 
time, is it not reasonable to suppose that wars, which are 
nothing but duels between nations instead of between 
individuals, may be thus abolished or greatly diminished 
within a similar period? And has not a great step been 
already taken in this direction, now that for the first 
time in human history an International Court of Arbitra- 
. tion has been established by twenty-three of the twenty- 
six nations represented at the Conference at The Hague? 
That court is now organized and ready for business, and 
when a single important case has been once adjudicated 
by that body, the great step will have been taken, and 
each subsequent step will become easier from year to 
year. With reference to the expense of such a court, if 
it were to remain in constant session with or without 
cases, and every representative judge from every nation 
were paid the highest salary received by a judge of any 
court in the world, the expense would be the veriest trifle 
in comparison with that of raising, equipping and main- 
taining the vast armaments which such a court must 
eventually render unnecessary. It is true that this eco- 
nomic view is of far less importance than the moral and 
religious aspects of the question, but, as the world is 
to-day, even this minor consideration is not to be wholly 
ignored, Is not, therefore, the actual establishment of 
such a court to-day, with all of the possibilities which it 
involves, food for most encouraging thought upon which 
we may hopefully dwell? And when once the general 
drift of thought of civilized peoples has been turned to 
the practicability of a great step in advance, that step is 
always more easily taken. Let us then dwell upon the 
thought and encourage its realization by all the means in 
our power. 

But it has been frequently asserted of late, and the 
thought has been widely circulated by that great leader 
of public opinion in our country, the periodical press, 
that the existence of two great wars, carried on by the 
two principal English-speaking nations of the world so 
soon after the Peace Conference at The Hague, in which 
both of these nations had important representatives, is 
cause for discouragement. But those who best under- 
stand the labors of the Conference, the objects sought, 
and the results obtained, hold an entirely different view. 
They very properly maintain that both of these wars are 
results of conditions existing prior to the Conference; 
and they further maintain that if the Conference had 
been held two years earlier there is every reason to sup- 
pose that both of these cruel, useless, destructive and 
unreasonable wars would have been entirely obviated. 

And it should always be remembered that the very 
idea of a court of arbitration carries with it the thought 
of a willingness on the part of the parties concerned to 
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make a compromise and yield a part of their respective 
claims for the sake of a peaceable adjustment; and 
they will soon be satisfied that whatever losses they may 
thus respectively sustain are trifling indeed compared 
with the expenses of war. And the habit of looking dis- 
passionately on both sides of a question, and considering 
everything from the point of view of others, as well as 
our own, is one that cannot be too carefully and sedu- 
lously cultivated. This prepares for the practical appli- 
cation of the much-neglected Golden Rule, and it is for 
this reason, as well as for many others, that the actual exist- 
ence of a great court of international arbitration is one 
of the most encouraging signs for the century just begun. 

Among the modern instrumentalities toward uniting 
the leading civilized nations, and forming a great United 
States of the World, instead of the United States of 
America, is the tendency of the great scientific bodies 
of the world to unite for the more rapid progress of 
scientific invention and discovery. The first session of 
an International Association of Academies, consisting of 
delegates from the world’s greatest scientific and literary 
societies, was assembled in Paris a few weeks since. 
Eighteen learned societies from various nations were 
there represented, the representative of our own national 
academy, Prof. L. Goodale of Harvard, being unfortu- 
nately absent from illness. I quote the following signitfi- 
cant words from the address of welcome of Mr. Tarboux, 
the perpetual secretary of the French Academy. He 
says: “Science, nowadays, concerns herself with all 
things, and academies and universities in separate nations 
are no longer sufficient to secure the vast and far-reach- 
ing results sought. Her conquests are incessant, and the 
problems which are forced upon us by her progress have 
reached such a magnitude that they can no longer be 
solved by a single nation no matter how powerful or how 
active, and can be attacked only by a combination of 
civilized peoples.” 

The same need of world-wide organization is begin- 
ning to be felt in religious matters, as already indicated 
a few years since by our World’s Congress of Religions 
at Chicago, which has already resulted in a far more com- 
prehensive study of comparative religions. The timid and 
conservative, who are predicting evil results from such 
comparison, would seem to offer but a sorry compliment 
to the religion of Christ which they profess. 

I might name as of minor importance, but not without 
significance in this connection, a system of international 
correspondence between teachers and students of differ- 
ent nations, which already includes England, France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy and America, and several thousand 
teachers and students in these six countries are now regu- 
larly exchanging letters. While introduced primarily to 
simplify and advance the study of the various languages, 
it is ultimately likely to accomplish an important work 
in drawing nearer together in bonds of sympathy and 
love the various nations of the world, thus tending toward 
the establishment of universal peace. 

But there is one influence to be brought to bear against 
the growth of the military spirit, which is even far more 
important than any to which I have yet referred. It is 
an influence which must be evoked before a permanent 
cessation of wars can be hoped for, or before there can 
be any effectual check of the growth of the military 
spirit. This influence is nothing less than that of the 
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Christian Church. Wars can never be consistently waged 
under the banners of the Prince of Peace, but peace has 
its victories, more signal and more permanent than those 
of war. The warfare of the Christian is spiritual, not 
carnal, and it is “mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds.” We cannot enter, in this brief 
study, into a consideration of the causes which were 
operative in inducing Christians to enter upon wars and 
fightings sixteen hundred years ago, and which have 
made these sixteen hundred years so full of blood and 
carnage among Christian peoples, and prevented a single 
nation in the world’s history from being established upon 
Christian principles. To do so would be a long and pain- 
ful, but by no means an unprofitable, lesson. But we must 
now consider briefly what is the duty of the Christian 
Church to-day toward hastening the reign of those peace- 
ful principles which the Master so clearly taught. 

As peace can only be eventually secured and placed 
upon a permanent foundation by beginning at the very 
beginning, and by individual effort, faithfulness and sacri- 
fice, affecting first of all the rising generation and all of 
the home surroundings, then extending to the social circle, 
to the schools and colleges, to business life, to political 
life, and to our church relations, it would seem that first 
of all it would be the duty of the various branches of the 
one Church of Christ to be at peace with one another, 
acknowledge the good intentions of one another, and no 
longer engage in the vain and useless attempts to bring 
all minds to adopt one fixed form of religious belief. 
Religious thought, like all else that is human and partakes 
of human weaknesses, is subject to change, to progress, 
to development, and the fixed written creed of this year 
cannot truly represent the spiritual condition of any body 
of people through a series of years. Belief should not 
be made a subject of church discipline. By taking this 
ground peace and progressive religious development can 
be secured, and, as it seems very clear to me, by this 
course alone. But my own conviction on this point — the 
light which has been given me — is for myself alone. I 
must not assume to dictate for any living soul. The 
Light that lighteth every man that has come into the 
world is light for himself alone. He may endeavor to 
aid others to secure the same light, but never condemn 
them for not accepting what seems to him the true light. 
Holding these views, I trust that I may myself never 
feel a spirit of condemnation of others who may not 
be able to accept them. Peace will inevitably follow 
when Christian peoples cease to regard creeds as the all 
essential, and make life, conduct and character the test 
of fellowship in the church. 

Alas! ’tis not the creed that saves the man, 
It is the man that justifies the creed; 
And each must save his own soul as he can, 
Since each is burdened with a separate need. 
— Owen Meredith. 

Let us all learn to dwell upon and emphasize similari- 
ties in our various religious sects, ignoring and forgetting, 
so far as possible, obvious differences. Let us dwell upon 
the life and actions and simple practical teachings of the 
Master, rather than puzzle our brains about theories as 
to how he came into the world. 

Let the practical assume its proper place, and let us 
accept Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion, as “ mo- 
rality touched with emotion.” Let the Golden Rule come 
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in, and let it be no longer set aside as an impracticable 
rule, impossible of application to the business of every 
day. Let us net make churches of other denominations 
recruiting grounds for gathering members of our own 
particular form of the Christian Church. The conversion 
of the forty millions of our population of seventy-six 
millions who are wholly outside of all Christian influ- 
ences, and never enter a church from one end of the year 
to the other, certainly offers a sufficiently wide field for 
proselyting, without endeavoring to change the faith of 
those already within the pale of a Christian church. Let 
us, as Christians, not wait for others or for multitudes 
to show this liberality and thus smooth the way by their 
example, but let us remember that practical religion is a 
matter of daily concern for us as individuals. Let a begin- 
ning be made at home in the education of our children, 
and in our own example there as heads of families. 

But, exclaims the objector, all of this will take time, 
and meantime the military spirit is growing. How can 
it be suddenly checked? In the first place, the military 
spirit is not growing in the world at large. Think of the 
then world-wide struggles of Alexander, of Philip, of 
Cwsar, of Hannibal, of Ghengis Khan, of Charlemagne, 
and early in the past century of Napoleon; and what 
agency is there at work in the world in this or the 
past generation comparable to any one of these great 
destroyers of their race, called heroes by a rude and 
barbarous people of low materialistic ideals? Even if 
this spirit were growing to-day, no sudden check could 
be made. No reform of existing wrongs can be a matter 
of a day or a year; it must be the work of a generation 
or of many generations. Our own individual work may 
and should be begun at once, when the need for the 
reform is felt. Let us, as individuals, do that without 
waiting for others to lead the way, and leave the results 
to Him who seeth in all things the end from the beginning. 

Now, to bring all of this about, we must make these 
thoughts familiar to the human mind by the open and 
frank expression of our views, without vainly waiting for 
them to become popular; and, what is of very great im- 
portance, when expressing our views we must avoid doing 
it in a dictatorial or censorious spirit, granting always 
to others the same freedom of thought and expression 
which we claim for ourselves, and never denying to them 
good motives because, with their present light, their con- 
clusions are different from our own. 

Thus slowly but surely, as the generations pass, the 
various peoples become more and more dependent upon 
each other, and draw nearer and nearer together; and, 
understanding each other better and better, and learning 
more and more the great value of the Golden Rule in 
their communication with each other, the vision of our 
own poet, Longfellow (who, like all of the greatest poets, 
was prophet as well as poet), may not be so many “long 
generations ” after all in finding its fulfilment — a vision 
thus expressed in those memorable lines in “ The Arsenal 
at Springfield ”: 





“Down the dark future through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: — 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals, 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 
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Insaneness Produced by the War Spirit. 


Nothing that has occurred recently better exemplifies 
the shameful depths of insaneness, intolerance and degra- 
dation to which the war spirit carries men down than 
the attempt to break up the great Queen’s Hall meeting 
held in London on the 19th of June, to protest against 
the government’s policy in the South African War. 
Edwin D. Mead, who is now abroad, writes us that the 
meeting was “tremendously successful.” Dr, Darby, 
Secretary of the Peace Society, writes that “it was an 
extremely moderate meeting,” the speakers uttering “ for 
the most part only words of truth and soberness,” in the 
exercise of the Englishman’s right of free speech. All 
accounts go to show that the attempts to break up the 
meeting — which happily failed — were instigated by the 
war and jingo press, their purpose being to suppress as 
much as possible all public discussion of the government’s 
policy. We give below Dr. Darby’s description, in the 
Herald of Peace, of the meeting, and what he himself 
saw, and “of which he was a part” 

The great meeting at the Queen’s Hall passed off with 
astonishing success, notwithstanding the outrageous in- 
citements to violence with which the popular mind had 
been previously supplied, and to which, undoubtedly, the 
expected response was made. For while, inside, the 
meeting was proceeding with comparative quiet, “It 
was,” says the Daily Graphic, “truly an angry crowd 
that surged around the hall, intent upon breaking up the 
public meeting held within.” 

“Every inch of ground space outside and around the 
Queen’s Hall was,” says the Swn, “given up wholly to 
the mob of two thousand, composed in part of the youth- 
ful hooligans drawn from the slums, and the degenerate 
eighteen-year-old offshoot of middle-class British fam- 
ilies. Scarcely one in the crowd that drove and beat and 
fought through four hours, while the meeting inside the 
hall was in progress, had reached the period of mature 
and thoughtful manhood. 

“They were there to subject the man whose duty or 
inclination led him to attend the meeting, to horseplay, 
to assault, if opportunity arose. In two solid wedges, 
each wedge numbering five hundred or more, they ranged 
themselves on either side of the main entrance to the 
hall, and, under the smiling toleration of the police, 
forced every man or woman who passed in, on the way 
to the hall, to run the gauntlet of a shower of blows and 
curses and howling vituperation. The whole energies 
of the police, from inspectors down to the hamblest pa- 
trolman, were directed to the exclusion from the hall of 
every one armed with a card of invitation. 

“Why this was so it is impossible to say, for at this point 
the hall was by no means full. Many of these got in by 
other doors; many others waited until they found there 
was no chance of admission, and then, expedited by the 
driving rain, which fell the whole evening, went home. 

“On the other sides of the hall the crowd was even 
more vicious. Ranged across the little street wherein 
are the doors leading to the platfurm were two solid lines 
of policemen, and at the lower end of Great Portland 
Street one saw more police, while still another reserve 
guard kept on duty outside the balcony entrance. At 
intervals, as the crowd grew denser and heavier around 
this spot, they made mechanical rushes, and immediately 
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retired. And all through the three hours between eight 
o’clock and eleven, when the gathering in the big build- 
ing inside was practically over, the crowd tramped up 
and down, alternately indulging in cheers, and cat-calls, 
and wild surges to and fro over the roadway. 

“Ten o’clock drew near. The meeting had now been 
in progress for nearly two hours (the attempts to force 
the doors of the hall had failed); and at intervals one of 
the pro-Boer sympathizers timidly ventured forth. It 
was for this the mob waited, and with a wild whoop of 
joy they pounced upon him. Under a rain of kicks and 
blows he staggered, all bleeding, along Great Portland 
Street, vainly imploring mercy. 

“¢For pity’s sake, let me through the line, or they 
will have my life,’ pleaded one weak-looking man, with 
red hair and beard. His eyes were filled with mud, and 
blood was pouring from a cut on the mouth. Around 
him, with maniac yells, danced the ruttians, yelling for 
his life. Six times was a trembling, frightened figure of a 
pro-Boer enthusiast swept by as on the crest of a wave 
of blows, waving sticks, kicks, and stones.” 

The general accuracy of this description we are able 
to corroborate from our own experience, except that 
whatever “ mature and thoughtful manhood ” may mean, 
the ringleaders, the inciters to violence, and those who 
mainly inflicted injury, were for the most part well- 
dressed young men, apparently clerks, while on the other 
hand, to the derided youths is due our escape from a 
very dangerous situation. 

It was toward half-past ten, when, in company with 
three or four gentlemen, we left the hall at the spot in- 
dicated. The door closed behind with a bang, and we 
found ourselves confronted by a surging, yelling, impa- 
tient mob. The little street was clear for some distance ; 
this was unfortunate, for each person coming from the 
doorway was in full sight of the waiting crowd. As 
each came up to the line of policemen, a stentorian voice 
cried out, “ Here’s another, let him have it.” Naturally 
one hesitated, on reaching this point, to step out into the 
surging, seething arena of wild beasts, but there was no 
retreat, and the police insisted on our going on. “ You 
had better remove your glasses,” said a gentleman, one 
of the trembling, frightened figures, “for you will be 
struck in the face.” “Do you think so?” “ You are 
certain to be.” He had scarcely spoken, when a blow 
full in the face, but missing the glasses, opened the at- 
tack, and they were speedily removed. Two thoughts 
were uppertost; that there would be safety in keeping 
close to the police, and that, by any effort, one’s foothold 
must be kept, or the result would be fatal. We were 
swept along with the policemen, who fought manfully 
against the attacking crowd, while kicks and blows fell 
furiously, out into Great Portland Street and around in- 
to the side street on the right toward Langham Place. 
There the climax was reached; the crush was frig :1ful, 
but we were fortunately next to the wall, a.d a 
friendly bar, to which it was possible to cling, frustrated 
the attempts at tripping up. Here the police appealed 
to the crowd and pleaded with them, and a number of 
youths rallied around, so that together they kept the 
surging, infuriated mass at bay. 

«“ Wait a bit, sir,” said one of these youngsters, as he 
thrust himself against the crowd, “and it will be all right.” 
The pause was most welcome, for a violent kick had 
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taken away one’s breath. For some three minutes or 
more it was possible quietly to contemplate what would 
inevitably happen if that little cordon were broken through, 
or if that clawing young man in the black coat, and the 
many others around him, succeeded in forcing their way 
within reach. The crowd surged for a moment like the 
swell of a huge wave, and one policeman said to another, 
“ Let us rush him forward.” This was done as two or 
three mounted policemen rode into the crowd. “It is 
all right,” said one of the brave protectors, “it is over 
now.” While the mob parted and made a detour, we 
had got into the open of Langham Place, and to a cab 
stand, where, in a generally dilapidated and somewhat 
bruised and pulpy condition, we were able to jump into 
a cab and escape. It was alla repetition of what we had 
witnessed from a distance on the great Mafeking day, 
with the difference that this was an angry, foiled, disap- 
pointed and vicious mob, from which it was more than 
a relief to get free. Happily no serious injury was in- 
flicted, and in a few days or weeks even the wounds and 
bruises may be only a memory, but an ineffaceable one. 


> -- 


Interview with [ir. Bloch. 


In-an article in the Boston Transcript for July 13, 
Lucia Ames Mead gives the following account of an in- 
terview which she and Mr. Mead had with Mr. John de 
Bloch, author of the great work on “The Future of 
War,” in London on the 3d of July. The interview 
came in consequence of a lecture on the lessons of the 
Transvaal War, given by Mr. Bloch in the Palace of 
Whitehall on Monday, the Ist of July,—an account of 
which will be found in Mrs. Mead’s 7ranscript article: 

“M.de Bloch showed a surprising cordiality to the 
two Bostonians who took such interest in his work and 
gave a hearty invitation to. breakfast with him yesterday 
at the Hotel Cecil, to discuss it further. It was a red- 
letter breakfast not soon to be forgotten. At first the 
discussion was somewhat laborious, as M. de Bloch has 
not an easy command of English, and the anxious knit- 
ting of his brows showed his struggle to find the words 
to match his ideas. We feared lest we were boring him, 
until venturing a remark in German we found that he 
spoke it like a mother tongue, and was instantly a trans- 
formed person, smiling and bubbling over with enthusiasm 
and information. Now it was our turn to listen anxiously ; 
but it was better thus. After breakfast he took us to 
his private parlor, filled with books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, bearing on his great subject, and showed us his 
scheme for a museum which is being arranged at Lucerne 
to illustrate by models and all possible devices the wide 
difference between the conditions of war a generation 
ago and to-day. He holds that few will read and fewer 
still understand the statistics and diagrams of his exhaus- 
tive work, which as yet has been translated into only 
French and German,— but thousands can see with little 
study the main points when presented in the form of an 
object lesson. He has worked out his scheme with great 
ingenuity, and in reply to my question, said he is per- 
fectly willing to let any American have the benefit of it 
and duplicate his museum in Washington if he chooses. 
He would very much like to have such a museum in 
London, which he estimates would cost, aside from the 
building, more than fifty thousand dollars. With a 





charge for admission he believes the outlay would be 
slight, if the matter were taken up by competent persons. 

“As I heard him outline his wise, far-seeing plan to 
bring his tremendous fund of technical knowledge to 
bear on the greatest problem of the age in such fashion 
as to reach the popular mind, I could not but pray that 
some one of our millionaires who spends yearly on run- 
ning his yacht a sum which would make this permanent 
gift to the American people.at the national capital might 
be inspired to do this thing; or, better still, that some of 
our patriotic societies should undertake this service to 
our country,— a far more truly patriotic service than any 
I have known them to do thus far. The great stupidity 
and shortsightedness of army, navy and, in general, the 
powers that be, in regard to economic questions, was 
manifested to M. de Bloch years ago, he told us, after he 
had been engaged in writing a history of Russian finance. 
Ile has been in close touch with experts of all countries 
and is not limited to Russian experience. In fact he isa 
Pole, and lives at Warsaw, and apparently is thoroughly 
cosmopolitan and free from any prejudices in favor of 
Russia. He knows the Czar, and, to my surprise, seems 
to respect greatly his knowledge and sagacity. He gives 
him, and not Mouravieff or the Russian government, the 
credit for the rescript that led to the Hague Conference. 
He looks upon the Hague convention as a great step 
forward, but sees clearly that the prevalent ignorance of 
the new conditions which science and modern industry 
have imposed are still unrealized, even by the military 
men and statesmen, and still by adventurous speculators 
who invest money in every part of the globe and expect 
their country’s gunboat to reinforce them in every quarrel 
they chance to pick. This dense ignorance must be 
lifted or hideous, fruitless conflict, which will obstruct 
the industries of the globe, is in store for them. No suc- 
cessful war is now possible between great powers. He 
has little to say about arguments based on justice. 
‘Most English people, like other people, do not think 
about justice,’ he remarked; ‘they ask only, What will 
be useful?’ and he thinks ethical endeavor thus far has 
accomplished little in converting men to peace. Ilis 
effort is confined to showing men of common sense, not 
that warfare shows them to be unchristian, but that it 
shows them to be fools. 

“ A condensation of his great six-volume work in one 
volume and its English translation has recently appeared, 
but for the most part his writings are not yet accessible 
in English. He impresses one as a man of stupendous 
ability and great earnestness and modesty. I felt in talk- 
ing with him that a greater than Bismarck was there. 
How far his disinterestedness and devotion will make his 
work appreciated here is a question. An eminent econ- 
omist assured me the other night that the English were 
rather suspicious of the man who advocated a cause in 
which he had personally nothing to gain. They actually 
thought better of the man who had some axe to grind. 
Perhaps the remark was somewhat cynical and born of 
his wholesome distaste of much childish talk that is cur- 
rent in so-called cultivated society to-day. But it is to 
be hoped that there is a sufficiently large saving remnant 
that knows a genius and the man of science when it sees 
him, and that those who laugh at Tolstoy’s idealism may 
read soberfy the words of warning and counsel which 
this man of science has brought us,” 
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Lord Salisbury’s Impotency. 


In the House of Lords on July 23, 


in a speech on the finance bill, Lord 
Salisbury is reported to have used 
these words: “The tendency to ex- 
travagance is increasing. We have 
had no choice. We have had to 
protect ourselves and must pay the 
cost. For years public opinion was 
in favor of a pacific policy; but now 
that state of opinion has passed away. 
The tide has turned; and who am J, 
and who are we, that we should at- 
tempt to stem the tide?” There is 
something grotesquely comic in the 
idea of sucha man as Lord Salisbury 
being a mere waif of circumstances, 
carried away without choice into an 
anti-pacific policy, into extravagance 
and all that sort of thing. What 
attempt has the Prime Minister ever 
made to create and maintain a gen- 
uinely pacific policy? Who are they 
that have led the country into a grow- 
ing, blatant jingoism? Who are re- 
sponsible for the howling, rioting 
public “ opinion ” which has recently 
dominated England? Who started, 
who have upheld, who have pushed 
on the tide which his Lordship now 
mournfully represents as entirely be- 
yond control? If they are not found 
among the /and we of his speech and 
their “ friends,” where shall one look 
for them? It is pitiful to see a man 
of Salisbury’s strength sitting down 
and weeping in the midst of the 
storm which he has allowed his own 
jugglers to raise, and laying the 
blame for it on the people whose 
very existence he has often almost 
ignored. There is no extravagance 
in saying that hé and one other man 
in England, if they could only be 
brought to see their overwhelming 
guilty responsibility for what is hap- 
pening, could “stem the tide” and 
turn it back in one month. British 
public opinion may be too far gone 
in corruption and decadence for re- 
demption, but we do not believe it. 
It is at least one sign of hope that 
the guiding head of the nation is be- 
ginning to see the appalling plight into 
which his country has — not fallen, 
but been led. He may in time dis- 
cover the perpetrators. If not, some- 
body else will. 
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Peace Conference at Buffalo Con- 
gress of Religions. 


The last night of the Congress of 
Religions at Buffalo, June 30, was 
given up to a Peace Conference. 
The Conference was presided over 
by the distinguished Jewish Rabbi 
of Chicago, Dr. Emil G. Hirsh, who 
delivered an eloquent address against 
war, as entirely out of harmony with 
the character and demands of our 
time. The other address of the 
evening was given by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, on “the Golden 
Rule in International Affairs.” The 
audience was the largest which at- 
tended any session of the Congress, 
and the addresses were listened to 
with great interest and evident sym- 
pathy. 

a 
Friendship Between United 
States and England. 





A British writer in the Episcopal 
Recorder for July 25 speaks as fol- 
lows: “The complete obliteration of 
the bitter and hostile feelings left 
by the War of Independence is one 
of the miracles of history. Those 
who, from their knowledge of the 
period, can form any estimate of how 
intense those feelings were a century 
ago, can only wonder at the change 
that has taken place in the relations 
between the two great branches of 
the English-speaking world. The 
feelings of respect and kindliness are 
hardly less deep between the mother 
country and its great eldest daughter 
than they are between it and those 
colonies which still remain united to 
it. Every year sees those bonds 





TO THE DEAF. 
A rich lady, cured of her Deafness 
and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that 
deaf people unable to procure the 
Ear Drums may have them free. 
Address No. 4971, The Nicholson 
Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 
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names of three new subscribers to the 
ApvocaTE oF Prace with the 
money, three dollars, we will send as 
a present, postpaid, a fine three- 
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drawn closer and closer. A century 
ago George III. could hardly be pre- 
vailed upon to receive the ambassador 
of the United States, even after their 
independence had been acknowl- 
edged. To-day that independence 
is celebrated in London by the am- 
bassador, and our leading statesmen, 
thinkers and preachers attend the 
banquets and receptions, and join in 
the celebration as heartily and as sin- 
cerely as any citizen of the Republic 
itself. As the American ambassador 
remarked, the Fourth of July is rap- 
idly becoming a strictly Anglo- 
American festival. The importance 
of this close friendship between the 
United States and ourselves, in its 
bearing on the peace and prosperity of 
the world, cannot be overestimated.” 

This ought to be so, though we 
fear it is not entirely. The change 
is very great, but it ought to be 
greater still, and based on deeper and 
truer principles than some of those 
which have been working. 


Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ———— dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular wosmmnall 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
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The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
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The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D.. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 


Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 
War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 


Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 


hundred, prepaid. 
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